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LIPSTICK 


“Aw, Mom,” whined Jocelyn. “Why 
won’t you ever let me use a bit of lipstick? 
All the other girls’ mothers e 

“That’s enough,” said Mother. “We've 
been over this thing time and time——” 

But Father interrupted. “Mother,” he said 
slowly, “if Jocelyn wants to wear lipstick, 
I don’t see why we shouldn’t let her.” 

“But, Father!” Mother nearly exploded. 
“You know what the Bible says and ss 
And then Mother saw a twinkle in Father’s 
eye and kept still. 

Jocelyn, not seeing the twinkle—or, if 
she saw it, not understanding it—grinned 
from ear to ear. 

“Yes, Mother,” Father went on. “I know 
what the Bible says. A Christian girl should 
dress modestly, with ‘shamefacedness,’ let- 
ting the loveliness of the character of Christ 
make her face beautiful. And I know it is 











only wicked women like Jezebel who are 
described as painting their faces. Such rea- 
sons always satisfied you and me. But Joce- 
lyn wants to wear lipstick.” 

Jocelyn was still grinning, though the 
grin had faded a bit at the corners. 

Father turned to her. “Jocelyn, we’re go- 
ing to let you wear all the lipstick you 
want after this, and all the rouge, and what- 
ever other paints you desire. There will be 
just two restrictions. First, you must buy 
them all with your own money. Sec- 
ond us 

Father paused, and Jocelyn suspended her 
grin, wondering what was coming next. 

Father went on. “You are not yet of 
age. Until you are, your mother and I are 
considered responsible for everything peo- 
ple see you do. Therefore we shall insist 
that in public you will always appear to 
live up to our standards of what is right, 
even though you may not agree with them. 

“Whenever you are outside, your face 
must be clean. But ” Father smiled, and 
the twinkle flashed more brightly nae 
you really must use the horrible stuff, we 
shall permit you to wear it in your bed- 
room. Just remember, whenever you leave 
your room, every bit must be taken off.” 

After that, when Jocelyn felt she just 
had to paint up, she would go to her room 
and really deck out. Then she would stay 
there reading or tidying up and apparently 
enjoying her fling. When mealtime came, 
she would clean up and go to eat. 

Jocelyn seemed to be satisfied with the 
arrangement, and didn’t wear lipstick in 
public any more. But there is a much better 
way to deal with the make-up temptation. 

You girls who are reading this, the God 
we serve is able to deliver you from the 
make-up temptation just as surely as He 
will deliver you from every other tempta- 
tion. I know a girl who told her Sabbath 
school teacher, “Lipstick used to tempt me, 
but I prayed about it, and now it doesn’t 
tempt me any more.” 

If make-up tempts you, ask God to give 
you victory over it, and He will. As Paul 
said, “Thanks be unto God, which always 
causeth us to triumph in Christ” (2 Cor. 
2:14). 











Your friend, 


- on Ware 





Nancy told the girls not to vote for her! 





THE BEAUTY CONTEST 


By BARBARA WESTPHAL 


acy was all ready for Sabbath school 
when she heard someone clapping out- 
side the large iron gate of her home in 
Honduras. Where there is no doorbell to 
ring, the people in Spanish countries often 
clap their hands instead. Dressed in white 
for Sabbath, the little girl looked very 
pretty as she ran down the steps to the 
gate and unlocked it. There she found her 


classmate, Sara, from the public school, 

jumping up and down with excitement. 
“Nancy, you and Lia have been chosen 
as the candidates for the queen of the Tree 
Festival. I know you are going to win, for 
you already have more votes than Lia. I 
have to run back to school now, but I 
wanted to tell you because I knew you 
To page 18 


“Dear Jesus,” prayed Nancy, “please don’t let the girls vote for me to be queen of the festival.” 
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God turned disasters into blessings for the 


LITTLE BOY FROM THE JUNGLE @ 4 





By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


| nee jungle night settled softly around a 
little boy curled on a rough straw mat. 
Nearby his mother crooned a song as she 
built up the fire to keep wild animals away. 
In the treetops monkeys chattered as they 
sleepily settled down for the night. 

“This is the happiest place in the world,” 
the little boy murmured to himself as he 
drifted into sleep. “I will never leave it.” 
He had no way of knowing that he was lying 
down on that straw mat for the very last time. 
He had no idea that before another night 
fell, evil men would change his whole 
life. Nor that God, of whom he had never 
heard, would turn that evil into good for 
the glory of His name. 

The very next day a band of wicked men 
broke into the boy’s jungle clearing. They 
tore him from his mother’s side and dragged 
him away. He saw his mother weeping, but 
cruel hands bound him and then tied him 
in a long line of other captives. 

Soon he realized that he was being 
driven away to be a slave. It was hard to 
believe that he would never run free again, 
nor climb the trees and chatter at the 
monkeys. A sob clutched at his throat, and 
then another. He fought them back but it 
was no use. 

He was marched with the others to the 
ocean, and there put aboard a ship to be 


taken to America to work on a plantation. 

The little jungle boy probably did not 
notice the anxious expressions on the faces 
of the sailors of that ship. But they were 
deeply worried men. They knew that a long 
line of British warships was patrolling the 
African coast for the purpose of stopping 
ships like this one before they could get 
their cargoes to the slave markets of New 
Orleans. 

The sailors scanned the horizon anxiously 
and hoped they would make it through. 
But after just a few days a British warship 
hove into sight. 

The slave traders put forth every effort 
to get away. They were not successful. The 
warship overtook them. A shot was fired 
across the slaver’s bow. And the captain, 
rather than lose his ship, struck his colors. 
The warship ordered him to sail back to 
Africa and discharge his slaves at Sierra 
Leone, a British colony, where all men 
were free. 

So the little boy from the jungle soon 
found himself free again, but with no one 
to provide him food or shelter. He was 
forced to beg. 

Then one day he saw some children half 
kneeling around a man who was standing 
in the street talking to them. The children 
had cards in their hands and were calling 
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out letters to the man. A friendly beggar 
explained to the boy that the cards were 
alphabet cards and that the man was a 
teacher. 

Without even thinking the boy rushed into 
the roadway and held out his hand. Some 
kind person dropped a ccin into it. The 
boy bought an alphabet card and joined 
the students on the street. The plan that 
God had in mind for him was beginning 
to take shape. Reading was easy for him. 
Soon he knew all that the teacher could 
tell him. 

Not having a name to fit into this new 
life he took the name of Samuel Crowther. 
Five years after he had been stolen from 
his jungle home, young Samuel was ready 
for college. There were so many things to 
learn about. There were so many books to 
read. It seemed to him that being ready 
for college was the greatest thing that could 
possibly happen to him. He boarded a ship 
again, but this time as a free man, and 
sailed to England to study. 

But a greater thing was yet to happen. 
One of the books which Samuel found in 
college was a Bible. For him it was truly 
the book of life. “In the jungle I really 
lived in darkness,” he said. “Then I almost 
entered the darkness of slavery. But now 


I know that there is a dark- 
ness on those who do not 
know God. Now I know 
that there is a slavery to sin 
which is worse than the 
slavery which was planned 
for me.” 

As soon as Samuel Crowther was con- 
vinced that Christianity was the only path 
to light, he accepted Christ as his Saviour. 
Then he wanted to tell his people the 
wonderful truth. He began teaching classes 
of small boys as he had once been taught. 

The God whom he had not known as a 
little boy in the jungle now blessed all 
his efforts. He became a preacher and later 
the bishop of a large district. He was the 
first bishop of modern times who was a 
Negro. Oddly enough he became a bishop 
in the very next year after the slaves were 
freed in America, 1864. 

As Bishop Crowther went about preach- 
ing His Word, God had another great 
blessing in store for him. One day a woman 
came to him to be baptized as a Christian. 
Close questioning proved that she was his 
mother. “I will give you the Christian name 
of Hannah,” Bishop Crowther told her. 
“She, too, had a son Samuel who served 


God.” 





A band of cruel men broke from the jungle and snatched the little boy from his mother’s side. 


She stood weeping as they bound him and dragged him away, unable to do anything to help him. 








JOHN G. PATON 
MISSIONARY TO CANNIBALS 
CHAPTER 15 


"KNOCK .THE TEVIL OUT!” 


ADAPTED FROM JAMES PATON 


ONE of the last attempts ever made on 
my life resulted, by God's blessing, in 
great good to us all and to the work of the 
Lord. It was when Nourai, one of Nasi’s 
men, struck at me again and again with the 
barrel of his musket; but I evaded the 
blows, till rescued by the women—the men 
looking on stupefied. After he escaped into 
the bush I assembled our people, and said, 
“If you do not now try to stop this bad con- 
duct, I shall leave Aniwa, and go to some 
island where my life will be protected.” 

Next morning at daybreak, about one 
hundred men arrived at my house, and in 
answer to my query why they came armed 
they replied, “We are now going to that 
village where the wicked men are gath- 
ered together. We will find out why they 
tried to kill you, and we will rebuke their 
Sacred Man for pretending to cause hur- 
ricanes and diseases. We cannot go un- 
armed. We will not let you go alone. We 
are your friends and the friends of the 
worship. And we are resolved to stand by 
you, and you must go at our head today!” 

In great perplexity, yet believing that 
my presence might prevent bloodshed, I 
allowed myself to be placed at their head. 
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The old chief followed next, then a num- 
ber of fiery young men; then all the rest, 
single file, along the narrow path. At a 
sudden turn, as we neared their village, 
Nourai, who had attacked me the Sabbath 
day before, and his brother were seen lurk- 
ing with their muskets; but our young men 
made a rush in front, and they disappeared 
into the bush. 

We took possession of the Village Pub- 
lic Ground; and the chief, the Sacred 
Man, and others soon assembled. A most 
characteristic Native Palaver - followed. 
Speeches, endless speeches, they fired at 
one another. My friends declared, in every 
conceivable form of language, that they 
were resolved at any cost to defend me 
and the worship of Jehovah, and that they 
would as one man punish every attempt to 
injure me or take my life. One man ex- 
claimed, “You think that Missi is here 
alone, and that you can do with him as you 
please! No! We are now all Missi’s men. 
We will fight for him rather than see him 
injured. Every one that attacks him attacks 
us. That is finished today!” 

In the general scolding, the Sacred Man 
had special attention for pretending to 








cause hurricanes. One pointed out -that he 
had himself a stiff knee, and argued, “If 
he can make a hurricane, why can’t he re+ 
store the joint in his own knee? It is 
surely easier to do the one than the other!” 

The natives laughed heartily, and taunted 
him. Meantime he sat looking down at the 
earth in sullen silence, and a ludicrous 
episode ensued. His wife, a big, strong 
woman, scolded him roundly for the trouble 
he had brought them all into; and then, 
getting indignant as well as angry, she 
seized a huge coconut leaf out of the bush, 
and with the butt end thereof began thrash- 
ing his shoulders vigorously as she poured 
out the vials of her wrath in torrents of 
words, always winding up with the cry, 
“T'll knock the Tevil out of him! He'll not 
try hurricanes again!” 

The woman was a Malay, as all the 


Aniwans were. Had a Pa- 
puan woman on Tanna or 
Erromanga dared such a 
thing, she would have been 
killed on the spot. But even 
on Aniwa, the unusual pic- 
ture of a wife beating her husband created 
uproarious amusement. At length I remon- 
strated, saying, “You had better stop now! 
You don’t want to kill him, do you? You 
seem to have knocked ‘the Tevil’ pretty well 
out of him now! You see how he receives it 
all in silence, and repents of all his bad talk 
and bad conduct.” 

They forced him to make a solemn prom- 
ise that he would make no more diseases 
or hurricanes, and that he would live at 
peace with his neighbors. The offending 
villagers at length presented a large quan- 
tity of sugar cane and food to us as a 





The wife of the Sacred Man grabbed a palm leaf and beat him repeatedly across the shoulders, much 
to the amusement of the natives who were watching. “I'll knock the Tevil out of him,” she shouted. 


HARRY J. BAERG, ARTIST 
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peace offering; and we returned, praising 
God that the whole day’s scolding had 
ended in talk, not blood. The result was 
every way most helpful. Our friends knew 
their strength and took courage. Our en- 
emies were disheartened and afraid. We 
saw the balance growing heavier every day 
on the side of Jesus; and our souls blessed 
the Lord. 

These events suggest to me another in- 
cident of those days, full at once of trial 
and of joy. It pertains to the story of our 
young Chief Youwili. From the first, and 
for long, he was most audacious and trou- 
blesome. Observing that for several days no 
natives had come near the mission. house, I 
asked the old chief if he knew why, and he 
answered, “Youwili has tabooed the paths, 
and threatens death to anyone who breaks 
through it.” 

I at once replied, “Then I conclude that 
you all agree with him, and wish me to 
leave. We are here only to teach you and 
your people. If he has power to prevent that, 
we shall leave.” 

The old chief called the people together 
and they came to me, saying, “Our anger 
is strong against Youwili. Go with us and 
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break down the taboo. We will assist and 
protect you.” 

I went at their head and removed it. It 
consisted simply of reeds stuck into the 
ground, with twigs and leaves and fiber 
tied to each in a peculiar way, in a circle 
around the mission house. The natives had 
an extraordinary dread of violating the ta- 
boo, and believed that it meant death to 
the offender or to someone of his family. 
All present entered into a bond to punish 
on the spot any man who attempted to re- 
place the taboo or to revenge its removal. 
Thus a mortal blow was publicly struck at 
this most miserable superstition, which had 
caused bloodshed and misery untold. 

One day, thereafter, I was engaged in 
clearing away the bush around the mission 
house, when suddenly Youwili appeared 
and forbade me to proceed. For the sake 
of peace, I stopped working for a while. 
But he went straight to my fence, and with 
his tomahawk cut down the portion in 
front of our house, also some bananas 
planted there. This was the usual declaration 
of war. It showed that he was only awaiting 
his opportunity similarly to cut me down. 

To page 17 
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COEDS and COFFIN NAILS 


By CORA PENDLETON 


OROTHY was about eight years old 

when she was playing one day with 
her mother’s knitting needles. Hardly think- 
ing what she was doing, she put one in her 
mouth and pretended she was puffing at a 
cigarette. 

With a suddenness that left her breath- 
less, she felt herself jerked to her feet, 
shaken vigorously, and turned around to 
face her mother who said, “Don’t you ever 





Without a moment’s hesitation Dot said, “No thanks.” 


let me see you even play you are doing 
such a thing again!” 

Thus, here a little and there a little, 
Dorothy’s parents, though not Adventists, 
managed to pass on to her their utter dis- 
like for intemperance in any form. 

When Dorothy was seventeen, she went 
to a teachers’ college nearby. The rules 
of the dear old-fashioned college presi- 
dent were strict, but they bothered her 
not at all. She scarcely noticed them. She 
had already learned to live the way the 
president required. 

It was a settled fact that if even the 
school’s best football player was cayght 
drinking, he was expelled with no further 
discussion. Girls were not permitted to 
smoke on the campus. 

The rules helped, at least, to keep the 
surface looking clean. But temptations 
abounded, and many times Dorothy, who 
wanted very much to be popular and ac- 
cepted in her crowd, had to choose between 
following the crowd or standing true to 
principle, but alone. 

One bright, cloudless day Dot was run- 
ning around the campus with four of her 
closest friends when Cynthia said, “Let's 
go for a ride in my car.” 

Dorothy was always ready for innocent 
diversion, and climbed gaily into the old 
car with the rest. 

Cynthia drove about a couple of miles 
into the country, then turned off on a dirt 
road and parked, pulled a package of ciga- 
rettes from her jacket pocket and offered 
them to Dorothy! 

Without a moment’s hesitation Dot said, 
“No, thank you. I don’t smoke!” 

But in her heart she was sick and upset 

To page 22 
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THE STORY OF A WATER OUZEL 





STUBBY GRAY 


By EDWIN E. 


wrt an awful place to live! It’s so noisy 
and wet! And sleeping there—it’s like 
making one’s bed in the bathroom shower!” 

Perhaps such thoughts would come into 
your mind if you had to live where Stubtail 
Gray, the water ouzel, lives. Yet to him it is 
a perfect place. But let me tell you about 
Stubtail. He is completely gray, from the 
end of his beak to the tip of his tail, which, 
as you may have guessed, is stubbed. 

Before Stubtail came along his mother and 
dad had built a cozy nest of green soft moss 
that looked like a hut with a small hole on 
one side for a door. But what a place Mom 
and Dad had picked to build their home! 
Other birds might build their nests in the 
trees or on the ground, but not these two! 
They loved the water too much to think even 
for a minute of living in a dry place. Even 
a duck doesn’t like water the way an ouzel 
does. For a duck will at least make his nest 
on dry ground, but not so the ouzel. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gray had found the most 
wonderful place for their home. They had 
discovered a shelf of rock high in the moun- 
tains of New Mexico, and right behind a 
waterfall, where the spray could always keep 
their moss home wet and green and soft. 

After the nest was built, Mrs. Gray, the 
water ouzel, had gone inside and laid four 
plain white eggs, one of which was later 
to become Stubtail. 

Probably the first thing that Stubtail heard 
when he broke out of his shell was the roar 
of the water bouncing on the rocks below. 
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Now you might think that would be 
monotonous, but the sound sent a thrill 
through the baby bird. He was born to dash 
through waterfalls and walk on the bottom 
of rushing streams to pick up water insects 
and fish spawn. 

While he was thinking of the wonderful, 
wonderful noise of the roaring water, sud- 
denly the sound was muffled as the hole of 
the nest was filled with the body of another 
bird. Mother! Surprised, baby Stubby opened 
his tiny beak, and she thrust something into 
it. Again, in surprise, he closed it, and 
tasted the most delicious flavor—a little 
wiggly water insect. 

Stubby was delighted to be alive, so de- 
lighted, in fact, that he just had to give a 
little jerk to show it. It was a very small 
jerk he made that first time, but as he grew, 
so did the jerks, until by the time he was 
grown, he was in the habit of dipping his 
body up and down almost constantly while 
standing on a wet rock or twig looking into 
the water at his feet. Maybe this motion is 
the reason some people call him Stubby 
Gray the Dipper instead of Stubby Gray the 
Ouzel. 

The happy days of his babyhood hastened 
by. Suddenly, he found himself on the edge 
of his nest. He had become so excited when 
Mother fed him, that he had fairly bounced 
after her when she left. As he watched her 
fly through the water cascade, he was more 
thrilled than ever before. He jumped to fol- 
low her, but didn’t quite make it. 














From that time on, however, he couldn’t 
remain in the nest. Even his water-insect 
meals he ate while standing watching the 
tumble and spray and roar. Then came the 
most exciting moment of all. He was in the 
tumbling cataract. He had followed his par- 
ent after being fed. Water was all around 
him, splashing and bouncing and hissing 
and roaring. 

He was nearly swept by the torrent to 
the rocks, but finally made it through and 
landed on a wet and slippery branch, held 









HARRY BAERG, ARTIST 


Stubby grew up in a little moss house on 
a shelf of rock hidden in the spray of a 
waterfall in the mountains of New Mexico. 


fast by some of the stones project- 
ing from the creek bed. He was very 
tired, but so thrilled that he could 
not keep from bobbing his body up 
and down, over and over, as he 
watched his parents collecting in- 
sects from the bottom, and flying 
through the falls to take them to his 
brother and sisters back in the nest. 

All through the summer, Stubby 
and his brother and sisters played 
near the stream. The youngsters be- 
came as efficient as the older birds 
at walking along the bottom of the 
running water. Sometimes they 
would lift their feet from the stream 
bed and actually fly through the 
water, using their wings as though 
they were in the air. Life was such fun the 
family kept up a continuous song as they 
bobbed their joy of living. 

Gradually the weather high in the 
mountains grew chilly. Some of the other 
birds left to migrate to warmer climes. A 
few miles to the east, along the pathway 
of the Rio Grande River, hundreds of 
thousands of birds were flying south. 
Flocks of geese were honking their anxiety 
to get away from the cold as fast as pos- 


To page 19 
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PEGGY'S STRAIGHT A R 
e. 


| 


PEccy sighed happily. “Today's my birth- 
day, Mother. In two more years I'll be 
in high school. Won’t that be exciting?” 

“It is hard for me to believe, my dear,” 
and her mother sighed also, but not quite 
so happily as Peggy, for she was thinking 
how short life is, and how lonely she would 
be for Peggy when she was grown up and 
gone. 

“I am going to have a perfect record of 
straight A’s when I get through high school,” 
Peggy boasted. “I’m really going to dig in 
and work.” 

That very same afternoon when Peggy 
left school she wasn’t feeling well. Her 
throat was sore, and her head hurt terribly. 
She crawled wearily into bed and assured 
Mother she would probably be well after a 
good sleep. But somehow, her assurances 
sounded empty, for she knew she was very 
ill. Through all her life, she had never felt 
like this—as though she didn’t really care 
if she went to sleep and never woke up again. 

In the morning Peggy was no better, and 
when the doctor came he shook his head 
gravely, and ordered her to be taken im- 
mediately to one of the city hospitals. Peggy 
was almost too ill to think, but one ugly 
thought did manage to get through and per- 
sist. It was too horrible to tell to her parents. 
She did not realize that they were trying to 
fight off the same agonizing fear. 

That first terrible night at the hospital, 
after many tests and consultations, Peggy 
began to cry with pain. She hurt all over, 
and in the morning when she tried to move 
her legs they refused. In desperation she 
tried to throw back the bedcovers, but her 
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arms would not work. They were paralyzed. 

Now she was sure, and the future became 
dark and bleak indeed. She did not know 
what was going on around her. Day and 
night were mingled together, and in them 
were mixed pain and tears and sorrow and 
prayers, for the people who loved her wanted 
her to live, even though the doctors knew 
she had one of the worst 
forms of polio and it was 
almost impossible for her 
to recover. 

When Mrs. Reynolds 
saw the white little face of 
her daughter lying in the 
iron lung, she remembered 
with a pang Peggy’s 
straight A record. The doc- 
tors said that if she lived, 
she would be completely 
helpless. Helpless girls can- 
not even go to school, 
much less produce a per- 
fect record, her mother 
thought regretfully. 

The weeks were long 
and weary for everyone 
concerned about Peggy, 
but one day, in spite of 
all, Peggy opened her eyes 
and smiled weakly at her 
mother. Then another day 
she whispered to her fa- 


All Peggy could move were her 
head and her fingers, but she 
was determined to finish school. 
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By IVY R. DOHERTY 


ther, “I’m going to be all right some day.” 

“Of course you will,” he responded as 
cheerily as he could, but both knew in their 
hearts that there was little ahead for Peggy. 

The weeks dragged slowly, and the 
months were much longer than the weeks, 
but at last Peggy came out of the iron 
lung, and one glad day she was carried 





home. Her wasted body and 
colorless face, once so bright 
and rosy, told something of 
the ordeal she had been 
through. 

In Peggy's mind, every- 
thing was very dark and also unhappy. Her 
school friends came to cheer her, and to tell 
all the news from school. When they had 
gone, her heart was filled with longing for 
the freedom and happiness and ability which 
would never be hers again. Why, oh, why, 
had this monstrous thing happened to her? 

Her days seemed to be filled with treat- 
ments, and little by little, use came to 
her fingers; but her arms could not work 
at all. 

“I shall have to do something,” she told 
herself. “If I lie here day and night think- 
ing about myself, I shall lose control of my 
mind, and then I will be a worse burden 
to Mother and Daddy.” It was then that she 
thought again of her boast of a straight A 
record. “If I could only write! If I could 
only hold a book to read!” she moaned. 

She wanted to talk to her father when 
he came home from work that evening. 








om 
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SIR TED 
By IRIS ELIZABETH FORD 


Could a fellow have a pet more wonderful 
than Ted— 
One to follow at his side; one to pull a sled? 


Toys like trains will rust away, some we shall 
outgrow. 

Ted's the same from year to year, and he 
loves me so! 


Mother said to me one day, "We must have 
more room! 

Let's sort out the useless things. I'll go get the 
broom!" 


To the rubbish went old toys and a broken 
sled; 

But | smiled when Mother said, “We'll save 
room for Ted!" 


eeeeessesssssesssssssssccs 
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“Daddy, has anyone ever used their 
hands to do things when their arms wouldn't 
go where they wanted them to?” 

Father looked grave. “Well, now, I don’t 
ever remember knowing anyone in such 
circumstances,” he said. “What did you 
have in mind?” 

“If I could write again, I could still do 
my schoolwork and get my A’s just like I 
told Mother, before I was sick,’ she said 
with the faintest glimmer of hope. 

Father promised to think about it, and 
before many days had passed he had an 
armrest made for Peggy, which would 
keep her arm where she wanted it to be 
when someone put it in position for her. 
Because her body was paralyzed from her 
shoulders down, she must lie in bed all the 
time. To write with fingers that were 
weak and unsteady, and an arm that was 
useless, was bad enough, but to have to do 
it lying down was almost impossible. That 
is, almost, but not quite! 

The first time Peggy tried to write her 
name after the long illness it took her five 
minutes, and when she had finished it 
looked as though a spider with dirty feet 
had crawled over the paper. She dropped 
her pencil in disgust, and lay exhausted, 
staring at the wall. 

Finally courage returned. She had moved, 
hadn’t she? She had done something that 
she had not been able to do for a long time. 
Yes, there was still hope. Perhaps a little 
at a time would produce something big at 
last. And, anyway, there was nothing else 
to do, so why not keep trying? 

Soon a teacher was found for Peggy, 
someone who was kind and patient, and 
who wanted above everything else to cheat 
this terrible handicap that had ruined a 
young girl's life. 

At first the progress was painful and 
slow, but she helped Peggy to laugh about 
getting a long way in a long time, and 
the more Peggy laughed at her incapacity, 
the higher her spirits rose, and soon she 
was learning, learning, learning. Her mind 
was at work, and that was the most won- 
derful experience that could come to her. 

It all sounds easy when you read about 
Peggy, but when you stop to think a little 


. about how you would be, under the same 


circumstances, you know how very hard 

it was for Peggy to win through. 
A whole six years of trying and con- 
To page 22 
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The Rushmore Memorial 


MERLE ZANE BAGLEY 


T IS said that while a traveler in the 

Black Hills country of South Dakota is 
still sixty miles from the monument carved 
on the granite mountainside he can dis- 
tinguish the faces of those four great Presi- 
dents of the past, Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt. 

The top of this monument is 6,200 feet 
above sea level. It is 500 feet from the 
valley floor below it. 

The proportions of these figures are the 
largest ever attempted, and the carving, so- 
called, was done by electric drills and dyna- 
mite. Full-length men to fit these faces 
would have to be 465 feet tall. The head 
of Washington, for instance, is 60 feet 











high, and Lincoln’s nose is longer than the 
whole face of the famed Sphinx in Egypt. 

The nearest town is Rapid City, which 
is twenty-five miles away. A good road con- 
nects that place with observation platforms 
near the monument. 

Thousands of persons every year go to 
see this marvelous piece of sculpture de- 
signed by Gutzon Borglum. He died before 
it was completed, but his son, whom he 
had named Lincoln, supervised the finish- 
ing of the work. 

A beautiful green three-cent stamp has 
been issued showing the monument, but 
some may wonder just why these four men 
were chosen to grace the mountainside. 

George Washington’s name is familiar 
as the Father of his country. Someone has 
said, “He looked after his country the way 
a good father would look after his son.” 

And again, “In the history of the world, 
no man has done more to help any country 
than Washington did to help the United 
States.” 

Thomas Jefferson, third President, is not 
quite so well known in our day. But of 
him it has been said, “More than any 
other man, Thomas Jefferson has formed 
and molded the American mind and spirit.” 

He, himself, once said, “I have sworn 
on the altar of God eternal hostility against 
every form of tyranny over the mind of 
man.” 

He is known as the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and was a signer to 
it. Out of his private library of 10,000 
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You may look up the texts in your Bible to find 
the answers, then check with the answers below. 


Surprising Day 
By MARY J. VINE 


You never can tell what the day will bring, 
When you’re in the service of the King. 
This boy, upon an errand bent, 
Had been just by his father sent 
To see if his brothers fared ill or well, 
As they fought with the armies of Israel. 
But that was only the beginning, 
He killed a giant before the evening 
With nothing more than a single stone, 
Because he trusted in God alone. 

Who was he? 


Rhyming Words 


By GRACE V. WATKINS 


All words in the left-hand column rhyme. Fit each 
one into its correct place in one of the Bible quota- 
tions in the right-hand column. 


1 Gey 0s TR cs. appeareth, and the tender 
grass sheweth itself” (Prov. 27:25). 

eg. agli nee me that thou owest” (Matt. 18: 
28). 

3. pray c. “And the evening and the morning were 
the second ................. ” (Gen. 1:8). 

4. pay d. “Whom do men ............... that | am?” 
(Mark 8:27). 

5. clay e. “Provide me now a man that can .............0 
well” (1 Sam. 16:17). 

6. play f. “Watch and .............. , that ye enter not 
into temptation” (Matt. 26:41). 

7. hay g. “Hath not the potter power over the 
nssebeaca 2” (Rom. 9:21). 

Sow hh: “hae the........... , the truth, and the life” 
(John 14:6). 


Bible Arithmetic 


By AMANDA SULZLE 


The Israelites spent how many years 
Out in the wilderness? (Deut. 1:3) 
Add the number of words in James 5:16 
(Which begins with the word “confess”) ___........... 


Subtract from this sum, Noah’s sons, (Gen. 
That were with him in the ark = 
Then add to this the verses found ares 
In the 13th chapter of Mark, 00 chaeesssse 


Peter and Dorcas 


By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


Can you pick out the correct word for each sentence 

below? The reference after each sentence will give 

the answer. 

1. Tabitha lived at (Joppa, Antigch, Damascus). 
(Acts 9:36.) 

Zz: = was Called (Lydia, Drusilla, Dorcas). (Acts 9: 


cs Wien she died she was laid (on the porch, in 

the living room, in an upper chamber). (Acts 9: 
37.) 

4 —_ was at (Lystra, Lydda, Caesarea). (Acts 9: 
) 


. The disciples sent (two men, three men, four 
men) after Peter. (Acts 9:38.) 

. When Peter came to Dorcas all the (maids, brides, 
widows) stood weeping. (Acts 9:39.) 

. Peter told them to (pray, work, leave the room). 
(Acts 9:40.) 

. Peter tarried many days in Joppa with (Simon, 
Paul, Barnabas). (Acts 9:43.) 


ANSWERS 
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volumes grew the Library of Congress. And 
it was chiefly through his efforts that the 
University of Virginia was established. 

After retiring, about the age of 65, he 
spent most of his time with his books and 
in devout meditation. 

Abraham Lincoln, sixteenth President, 
has been called one of the nation’s greatest 
Presidents. Unlike Washington and Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln came of a poor-class family 
living in a rural section far from schools. 
All his life he worked hard, lived simply, 
and loved people. He was deeply religious 
from an early age. Even his former enemies 
were shocked and saddened when he was as- 
sassinated while serving as President. 
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Theodore Roosevelt, twenty-sixth Presi- 
dent, has been called The Apostle of En- 
ergy. He is connected in our minds with 
the Rough Riders, and so such a title 
does not seem strange. But he was puny 
and weak as a child, with very poor eye- 
sight. Teedie, or Teddy, as the family called 
him, overcame most of his physical handi- 
caps, but the poor eyesight troubled him 
to the end. Knowing these things, we can 
admire the man all the more for becoming 
what people could call The Apostle of 
Energy 

All of the four earned their right to 
lasting remembrance through their leader- 
ship and patriotism. 


Answer ........ ‘ % 
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“Knock the Tevil Out!” 
From page 8 


We saw the old chief and his men 
planting themselves here and there to guard 
us, and the natives prowling about armed 
and excited. On calling them, they ex- 
plained the meaning of what Youwili had 
done, and that they were determined to 
protect us. 


I said, “This must not continue. Are you 
to permit one young fool to defy us all, 
and break up the Lord’s work on Aniwa? 
If you cannot righteously punish him, I 
will shut myself up in my house and with- 
draw from all attempts to teach or help you, 
till the ship comes, and then I shall leave 
the island.” 


Now that they had begun really to love 
us, and to be anxious to learn more, this 
was always my most powerful argument. 
We retired into the mission house. The 
people surrounded our doors and windows 
and pleaded with us. After a long silence 
we replied, “You know our resolution. It 
is for you now to decide. Either you must 
control that foolish young man, or we must 
go!” 

Much speechmaking, as usual, followed. 
The people resolved to seize and punish 
Youwili; but he had fled, and had hidden 
himself in the bush. Coming to me, the 
chief said, “It is left to you to say what 
shall be Youwili’s punishment. Shall we 
kill him?” 

I replied firmly, “Certainly not! Only for 
murder can life be lawfully taken away.” 

“What then?” they continued. “Shall we 
burn his houses and destroy his planta- 
tions?” 

I answered, “No.” 

“Shall we bind him and beat him?” 

“No.” 

“Shall we place him in a canoe, thrust 
him out to sea, and let him drown or escape 
as he may?” 

“No! by no means.” 

“Then, Missi,” said they, “these are our 
ways of punishing. What other punishment 
remains that Youwili cares for?” 

I replied, “Make him with his own 
hands, and alone, put up a new fence, and 
restore all that he has destroyed; and make 
him promise publicly that he will cease all 
evil conduct toward us. That will satisfy 


me. 


This idea of punishment seemed to tickle 
them greatly. The chiefs reported our 
words to the assembly; and the natives 
laughed and cheered, as if it were a capital 
joke! They cried aloud, “It is good! Obey 
the word of the Missi.” 


After considerable hunting, the young 
chief was found. They brought him to the 
assembly and scolded him severely and told 
him their sentence. He was surprised by the 
nature of the punishment, and cowed by 
the determination of the people. 

“Tomorrow,” said he, “I will fully repair 
the fence. Never again will I oppose the 
Missi. His word is good.” 

By daybreak next morning Youwili was 
diligently repairing what he had broken 
down, and before evening he had made 
everything better than it was before. While 
he toiled away, some fellows of his own 
rank twitted him, saying, “Youwili, you 
found it easier to cut down Missi’s fence 
than to repair it again. You will not repeat 
that in a hurry!” 


But he heard all in silence. Others passed 
with averted heads, and he knew they were 
laughing at him. He made everything tight 
and then left without uttering a single 
word. 

My heart yearned after the poor fellow, 
but I thought it better to let his own 
mind work away on its new ideas as to 
punishment and revenge, for a little longer 
by itself alone. I felt that Youwili was 
beginning to turn, that the Christ-Spirit 
had touched his darkly groping soul. My 
doors were now thrown open, and every 
good work went on as before. We resolved 
to leave Youwili entirely to Jesus, setting 
apart a portion of our prayer every day for 
the enlightenment and conversion of the 
young chief, on whom all other means had 
been exhausted apparently in vain. 

A considerable time elapsed. No sign 
came, and our prayers seemed to fail. But 
one day, assisted by two boys, I was toiling 
between the shafts of a handcart loaded 
with coral blocks, drawing it along from 
the shore. Youwili came rushing from his 
house, three hundred yards or so off the 
path, and said, “Missi, that is too hard for 
you. Let me be your helper!” 

Without waiting for a reply, he ordered 
the two boys to seize one rope, while he 
grasped the other, threw it over his shoulder 
and started off, pulling with the strength 
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of a horse. My heart rose in gratitude, and 
I wept with joy as I followed him. I knew 
that that yoke was but a symbol of the 
yoke of Christ, which Youwili with his 
change of heart was beginning to carry! 
Truly there is only one way of regenera- 
tion, being born again by the power of 
the Spirit of God, having a new heart; but 
there are many ways of taking the first 
step that shows on whose side we are. 

Like those of old praying for the deliver- 
ance of Peter, and who could not believe 
their ears and eyes when Peter knocked 
and walked in among them, so we could 
scarcely believe our eyes and ears when 
Youwili became a disciple of Jesus, though 
we had been praying for his conversion 
every day. His once sullen countenance be- 
came literally bright with inner light. His 
wife came immediately for a book and a 
dress, saying, “Youwili sent me. His op- 
position to the worship is over now. I am to 
attend church and school. He is coming 
too. He wants to learn how to be strong, 
like you, for Jehovah and for Jesus.” 

O Jesus, to Thee alone be all the glory. 
Thou hast the key to unlock every heart 
that Thou hast created. 

(To be continued) 


The Beauty Contest 
From page 3 


wouldn’t be at school today because it’s 
Saturday.” 

“Oh, yes, today I go to Sabbath school. 
But thank you so much for coming to tell 
me, Sara.” Then Nancy ran into the house 
to tell her mother the good news. 
Strangely, her mother said nothing. And 
the rest of the day Nancy was so busy with 
Sabbath school, church, and MV activities 
that she didn’t have much time to think 
about being queen. 

Monday morning when she went back to 
school, many of her playmates gathered 
around her, clapping their hands and shout- 
ing, “Viva Nancy!” She saw others crowd- 
ing around Lia, crying, “Viva Lia!” It was 
very thrilling. What ten-year-old girl 
wouldn’t think it fun to be chosen queen of 
her school? 

But soon Nancy began to have some 
very serious thoughts. How she longed to 
go to a church school, where she could be 
with other boys and girls who were Chris- 
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tians! Then there wouldn’t be so many 
problems to solve, like this one about be- 
ing queen. When she reached home she 
went right to her room and shut the door. 
Kneeling down beside the bed, she prayed: 

“Dear Jesus, I don’t want to be queen 
of the Tree Festival unless it is Thy will. 
Please let something happen to prevent 
it, if it isn’t the right thing for me.” 

Tuesday morning Nancy knew in her 
heart what she must do. At once she be- 
gan to tell her schoolmates, “I’m afraid I 
couldn’t be the kind of queen you want, 
for I don’t wear make-up, and I don’t 
dance, for I am an Adventist. I think you 
would want your queen to do both of those 
things.” 

That did it. The other children began to 
make fun of her queer ways. When the 
votes were counted, Nancy had lost. But 
was she disappointed? No, indeed. She 
went home happy and told her mother that 
her prayer had been answered. Mother was 
very happy that Nancy had made the de- 
cision all by herself. 

Later the teacher asked Nancy, 
“Wouldn't you like to be one of the ladies 
in waiting for the queen? You had next 
to the highest vote, and you should cer- 
tainly be in the queen’s court. Then you 
could ride in the float and be with the 
queen at the party.” But Nancy had made a 
firm decision and she didn’t want to be 
even a lady in waiting, especially when 
she knew the parade was to be on Sabbath. 

The next Sabbath the town was full of 
excitement—band music, loud-speakers in 
the streets, firecrackers, and the big parade 
in honor of Lia, the queen of the Tree 
Festival. And where was Nancy? Was she 
looking out the window feeling sorry for 
herself? No. Nancy was at Sabbath school 
as usual, feeling thankful she wasn’t the 
queen. 

All this time Nancy’s teachers had been 
noticing what was going on, and one of 
them asked her what kind of religion it 
was that kept her from wanting to be 
queen. Nancy was very happy to tell him 
about the Christian whose adornment is in 
the heart. Then she enrolled her teacher 
as a student in the Voice of Prophecy Bible 
Correspondence School. How happy she was 
to think that because she had been true and 
faithful she could help her teacher learn 
about the Bible and the Christian life she 
loved. 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Barbara Muex, age 16. 11522 Temblett, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, U.S.A. Skating, singing, outdoor sports. 

Thomas K. B. Nkatiah, age 13. P.O. Box 21, Ejisu, 
Ashanti, Ghana, British West Africa. Stamps, foot- 
ball. 

Ronnie Skinner, 2075 Pahlavi Avenue, Teheran, 
Iran. Stamps, reading, biking, swimming, skiing, hik- 
ing, music. 

Judy Foulkes, age 11. R.D. 3, Box 348-A, Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Reading, paper dolls. 

Diana Smith, age 11. 2102 Cherry Street, Cald- 
well, Idaho, U.S.A. Reading, riding horses, swimming, 
music, biking, skating. 

Karen Roby, B.B. Route, Box 456, Cottage Grove, 
Oregon, U.S.A. 

Leland Vaughan, age 13. 980 West 4th North 
Street, Provo, Utah, U.S.A. Blank checks, coins, 
pigeon raising. 

Darrell Vaughan, age 10. 980 West 4th North 
Street, Provo, Utah, U.S.A. Postmarks, blank checks. 

Eddie Willard, age 11. 354 South 4th West Street, 
Provo, Utah, U.S.A. Blank checks. 

Clarence Hummell, age 14. Route 2, P.O. Box 785, 
Provo, Utah, U.S.A. Cattle and horse raising. 


Thomas E. Swick, age 14. Route 1, Box 183, Rifle, 
Colorado, U.S.A. Hiking, biking, skating. 

Mary Alice Bunyard, age 11. 429 Belden, Chicago 
14, IIlinois, U.S.A. Riding horses, reading, swimming, 
music, skating, hiking. 

Colleen Marie Peterson, age 14. Route 3, Box 343, 
Anacortes, Washington, U.S.A. Sewing, photos, pets. 


Carol Myers, 322 North Seventh Street, Olean, 
New York, U.S.A. Reading, post cards, swimming. 

Dorothy Rifkin, age 14. 112 North 8th Street, 
Olean, New York, U.S.A. Art, sports. 

Bonny Sue Stamm, age 12. 209 North 5th Street, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Photography, cook- 
ing, animals, biking, skating, riding horses, reading, 
piano, organ, stamps. 

Annie Ibarra, age 13. Manila Sanitarium and Hos- 
pital, P.O. Box 1592, Manila, Philippine Islands. Bik- 
ing, swimming, skating, stamps. 

Norma Robledo, age 14. 752 E. Domingo Santiago, 
Sampaloc, Manila, Philippine Islands. Swimming, bik- 
ing. 

Irma Myape, age 12. Manila Sanitarium and Hos- 
pital, P.O. Box 1592, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
Stamps, violin, piano, biking. 

Joan LeGresley, age 12. 769 Arthur Street, New- 
market, Ontario, Canada. Swimming, skating, photos, 
collecting serviettes (napkins). 

Ethelyne Barron, Route 1, Box 162, Ironwood, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Photos, reading, clarinet. 

Karen L. Nyman, age 13. 211 Glena Street, Bes- 
semer, Michigan, U.S.A. Photos, reading, stamps. 

Julia Lynne King, age 16. Double W Ranch, Helm- 
ville, Montana, U.S.A. Riding horses, skiing, ice skat- 
ing. 

Karen Mohn, age 13. Route 1, Rome, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Skating, horses, sports, piano, reading. 











Stubby Gray 
From page 11 


sible. Ducks were stretching their necks in 
front of them as they flew, trying to reach 
warm waters in which better to enjoy their 
swimming. 

Among the animals, too, there came a 
change. Some, like the squirrel and the 
chipmunk, worked harder gathering food 
and storing it for the winter. Others moved 
down the mountain a ways till they found 
conditions more to their liking. Still others 
prepared beds for themselves so they could 
sleep through the long cold months. 

Insects disappeared. The large trees and 
leafy plants turned yellow and red and 
brown. And after the first frost the grasses 
looked forlorn and dead. 

But all these changes made little differ- 
ence to the Gray family. They went on 
bobbing and singing as before. Though the 
water was getting colder each day they 


seemed to mind it not a bit, but con- 
tinued to run and fly and walk through it 
just as they did on the dry ground and in the 
open air. They felt no cold. God had pro- 
vided them an extra heavy coat for the 
winter. And the tiny under feathers were 
so close together that they helped keep out 
the water as well as the cold. 

Finally, ice began to form along the 
edges of the stream and kept spreading 
until it covered the surface. Even this did 
not chill the merry spirits of the ouzels. 
With a dip and a song they would dive 
through an air hole and bounce up through 
another with complete disregard for the 
ice or the temperature or the fact that they 
were doing anything extraordinary. 

Of course, for a dipper it wasn’t any- 
thing unusual. But from the standpoint of 
a human being it was. In fact, the whole 
life of the water ouzel is one of the oddities 
that God has created to give zest to the 
study of nature. 
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Vill—The First Christian Martyr 


(MAY 25) 


MeEMorRY VERSE: “Behold, I see the heavens 
opened, and the Son of man standing on the 
right hand of God” (Acts 7:56). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read about the accusations made against 
Stephen in Acts 6:9-15, and of his martyrdom 
in Acts 7:54-60. Go over the memory verse a few 
times. Who spoke these words, and on what oc- 


casion? 
SUNDAY 
Falsely Accused 


Open your Bible to Acts 6. 

While Stephen’s preaching and_ teaching 
brought help and hope to hundreds, it stirred 
up great anger and opposition among the ma- 
jority of the Jews. They tried to turn the people 
away from the things he taught. They tried to 
prove that he was teaching lies. You can read of 
their failure in verse 10. 

So they hired men from many countries to 
argue and to make false accustations against 
him. Find what they accused him of in verses 
11, 13, and 14. 

They did not stop at this. They stirred up 
the people against him, just as they had stirred 
up the people against Christ. Then they brought 
him before the council of the Sanhedrin to 
make their accusations against him and his 
teachings. 

“As Stephen stood face to face with his 
judges to answer to the charge of blasphemy, 
a holy radiance shone upon his countenance, 
and all that sat in the council, looking steadfastly 
on him, saw his face as it had been the face of 
an angel.’ Many who beheld this light trembled 
and veiled their faces, but the stubborn un- 
belief and prejudice of the rulers did not 
waver.’—The Acts of the Apostles, p. 99. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 98. 

THINK of the light that shone in Stephen’s 
face. Where did it come from? 

Pray that the expression on your face may 
show that you are a child of God. 
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MONDAY 


Stephen’s Sermon 


Open your Bible to Acts 7. 

In a clear voice, Stephen answered the charges 
brought against him. He reviewed the thrilling 
story of God’s goodness to His children on earth 
since time began. Glance over this sermon and 
see how many heroes of faith you can pick out. 

Stephen showed how stubborn and rebel- 
lious the people had been at times when God 
was doing everything for their good. Find one 
instance of this stubbornness in verse 41. 

He reminded them of the prophecy that Moses 
made about the very Messiah they were now 
rejecting. Read this prophecy in verse 37. 

He spoke of the erection of the tabernacle 
under God’s direction and of the later building 
of the magnificent Temple—the joy and pride 
of the nation and the wonder of the world. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 99, par. 2. 

THINK how God has always led and guided 
His people. 

Pray to be aware of His leading and guiding 
in your life. 


TUESDAY 


Stephen Accuses the Jews 


Open your Bible to Acts 7. 

When Stephen spoke about the Temple he 
was touching on a sore point. Christ’s prophecy 
about the Temple had greatly angered them. 
Read what Stephen said about true worship in 
verses 48-50. 

This was more than they could take. 

Stephen saw their mounting fury and de- 
cided to end his sermon. Read the accusation 
he made at the end of his sermon. Verses 51-53. 

“At this, priests and rulers were beside them- 
selves with anger. Acting more like beasts of 
prey than human beings, they rushed upon 
Stephen, gnashing their teeth.”—The Acts of 
the Apostles, p. 100. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 100, pars. 1, 2. 








THINK Of Stephen’s fearless daring in tell- 
ing his accusers the truths they did not want 
to hear. 

Pray to be willing to risk unpopularity for 
the truth’s sake. 


WEDNESDAY 
Stephen Lays Down His Life for the Truth 

Open your Bible to Acts 7. 

But Stephen did not flinch at the sight of the 
murderous mob. 

“The scene before him faded from his vi- 
sion. To him, the gates of heaven were ajar, and 
looking in, he saw the glory of the courts of 
God, and Christ, as if just risen from His throne, 
ready to sustain His servant.’”—The 






standing 
cts of the Apostles, pp. 100, 101. 
Find what he did and said and the effect his 


words had, in verses 55 and 56. 
They did not care that no sentence had been 
passed on this brave disciple of Jesus. They were 
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filled with insane hatred. Read what this hatred 
led them to do in verses 57-59. But even in the 
agony of his dying, Stephen witnessed to the 
love and mercy of God. 

See what Stephen's last words were, in verses 
59 and 60. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 101, pars. 1 and 2. 

THINK how Stephen, like his Master, and 
like Peter, asked for mercy for his enemies. 

Pray to be as forgiving and merciful as Ste- 
phen was. 


THURSDAY 
The Aftereffects of the Martyrdom 

Open your Bible to Acts 7 and 8. 

Look in Acts 7, verse 58 and see who is men- 
tioned as having a part in the stoning of 
Stephen. 

This is the first mention in the Bible of 
this young man who was to become a great mis- 


Stephen fell to the ground as men, changed to beasts, threw stones at him. Saul watched thoughtfully. 
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sionary of the cross. 
being a follower of Jesus, he was one of the 
leaders in persecuting the daring disciples of the 
One he hated. 

As he saw the radiance on the face of 


But at this time, far from 


Stephen, heard his Spirit-inspired words, wit- 
nessed his courage in face of a violent death, 
Saul could not help being deeply impressed. 
The Holy Spirit spoke to his heart, but he 
would not yield to His promptings. He ‘kicked 
against the pricks,” as our Lord described it 
later. But he could not forget that look, those 
words, that courage! One day they were to 
bring a great change in his life. 

The death of Stephen made a great change 
in the church in Jerusalem. Find out what that 
change was in Acts 8:1. 

And so, although the disciples could not un- 
derstand why this terrible tragedy had come to 
them, God was using it to scatter the believers 
that they might take the gospel to new places. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 101, pars. 3, 4; p. 102. 

CAN YOU THINK of two good things 
came of the tragedy of Stephen’s death? 

Pray that God will help you to see how He 
can turn tragedies into blessings. 


FRIDAY 


Check on your knowledge of this week’s les- 
son by answering these ten questions, looking 
up answers in the Bible if you do not know 
them. 

1. Of what did the Jews accuse Stephen? 
(Acts 6:11, 13, 14.) 

2. What did they notice about Stephen’s face 
when they brought him up before the council? 
(Acts 6:15.) 

3. Of what prophecy of Moses did Stephen 
remind his hearers in his sermon? (Acts 7:37.) 

4. What did Stephen say about the Temple 
and true worship? (Acts 7:47-49.) 

5. Of what did Stephen accuse the Jews? 
(Acts 7:51-53.) 

6. What vision did Stephen see and describe? 
(Acts 7:55, 56.) 

7. What did the mob of angry people do to 
him? (Acts 7:58, 59.) 

8. What were Stephen’s dying words? (Acts 
7:59, 60.) 

9. Who played an important part in putting 
Stephen to death? (Acts 8:1, first part.) 

10. What effect did the martydom of Stephen 
have on the Jerusalem church? (Acts 8:1.) 


that 





Coeds and Coffin Nails 
From page 9 


that her friends had planned such a thing, 
and she made no attempt to hide her feel- 
ings. This was the first inkling she had 
ever had that any of the girls smoked. 

Cynthia paused, thinking about Dorothy's 
reaction. 


In the back seat red-haired Eunice 
pulled out another package of coffin nails 
and offered them to Verna Mae. 

“Don’t offer them to me, chum!” 
Mae said. “You know I don’t smoke!” 

So Eunice offered them to the other girl, 
Mildred, but she also refused; and without 
another word, Eunice put her package back 
into her pocket and Cynthia did the same. 

Cynthia turned the car around, and they 
drove back to school, where they belonged. 


Verna 





This story could have ended quite differ- é€ 3 


ently! As far as Dorothy knows today, none 
of these girls ever acquired the habit of 
smoking. 

But suppose Dorothy had weakly given 
in to the evil suggestion, for fear that some- 
one might make fun of her if she didn’t? 
Would the two girls in the back have fol- 
lowed her bad example as quickly as they 
followed her in refusing? 

This experience of my college days re- 
minds me of a quotation I read somewhere 
that inspired me so much that I copied it 
down and put it in my box of treasures: 

“It is human to stand with the crowd; 
it is Divine to stand alone. It is manlike to 
follow the people, to drift with the tide; 
it is Godlike to follow a principle, to stem 
the tide.” 





Peggy’s Straight A Record 
From page 14 


centrating, of doing her best with the little 
there was left to her, and then, one won- 
derful day, Peggy lay quietly in her bed, 
listening to a story about herself on her 
radio. The story was short, but it told all 
she wanted to hear. She had graduated from 
high school with her straight A’s, just as 
she had said she would. 
Hats off to a girl with courage! 








COVER PICTURE by Lester Quade. Story 
illustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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African Animal Stories By Harry W. Lowe 


Twenty chapters filled with stories about many kinds of 
animals that live in Africa. These are tales of things that 
could happen to you if you were a missionary in that dark 
continent. 


Clothbound .. . $2.50 


Zip the Coon By Floyd Bralliar 


This is a book of 11 true stories of different animals. You 


will enjoy getting acquainted with Zip the Coon and his 
friends. 


Clothbound ... $2.50 


Racky, Teacher’s Pet By May Lemmon 


A pet that was loved by the students and their teacher. 
Racky was an almost human raccoon who played jokes on 
those whom he loved. Pictures by Harry Baerg. 

; Clothbound .. . $2.00 
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Published by 
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KARI, the ELEPHANT, No. 3-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1957, BY REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


1. The mother elephant’s protector arrived and 
quickly put an end to the attacking tiger by trampling 
it to death with her feet. 2. The dead tiger’s mate 
also arrived, but was careful not to get near the 
angry elephants whose fury was now fully aroused. 


a4 
4. The herd of elephants nearby was trumpeting 
wildly to show those on the island that help was 
near. The mother was the leader of the herd and 
they were anxious that no harm come to her. 5. The 
remaining tiger, after seeing what had happened to 











3. Kari was born before morning. In a few hours he 
was able to stand and walk, and his mother caressed 
him fondly with her trunk. His whole body was cov- 
ered with soft gray hair, but otherwise his appear- 
ance was similar to that of his mother, only smaller. 


his mate, soon left the island. He had not the cour- 
age to attack again. 6. Kari walked after his mother 
as they left the island in the morning, but when they 
came to the stream which was now low, his mother 
picked him up with her trunk and carried him over. 

















7. Like all other baby elephants when they are newly 
born, Kari’s trunk was short and bent over to one side. 
8. This was convenient for him when nursing; it 
would otherwise have been in the way. His mother’s 
udder was between her front legs, which also was 
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convenient, since she could watch and protect him 
while he was nursing. 9. By the time the elephants 
were ready to migrate up to the hills during the hot 
season, Kari was strong enough to keep up with them. 
He followed all the way close behind his mother. 





